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could thus be reconciled and merged in the
praises of tragic experience.

This had been the burden of Hegel's
philosophy of life, which Royce admired and
adopted. Hegel and his followers seem to
be fond of imagining that they are moving
in a tragedy. But because Aeschylus and
Sophocles were great poets, does it follow
that life would be cheap if it did not re-
semble their fables? The life of tragic
heroes is not good; it is misguided, un-
necessary, and absurd. Yet that is what
romantic philosophy would condemn us to;
we must all strut and roar. We must lend
ourselves to the partisan earnestness of
persons and nations calling their rivals
villains and themselves heroes; but this
earnestness will be of the histrionic German
sort, made to order and transferable at short
notice from one object to another, since
what truly matters is not that we should
achieve our ostensible aim (which Hegel
contemptuously called ideal) but that we
should carry on perpetually, if possible with
a crescendo* the strenuous experience of
living in a gloriously bad world, and always
working to reform it, with the comforting